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PESSIMISM AND IMMORTALITY. 

I. 
THINKING man's attitude towards the prospect of 
immortality is likely to be conditioned by, and indeed to 
express, his estimate of the present life. The problem of immor- 
tality is thus necessarily bound up with the problem of evil, and 
the examination of the pessimist's view of the Beyond serves to 
disclose the springs in human experience which well up in the 
demand for immortality, the motives which largely determine 
the manner of the reflection and the. course of the argument. 

At the heart of the demand for a Hereafter is a certain dissatis- 
faction with life as it is, a certain disappointed sense of inadequacy 
and incompleteness. Conceive of this present world as absolutely 
perfect in every detail : the demand for eternal continuance would 
lose its meaning. For it should be observed that perfection does 
not necessarily involve infinitude of extent or duration. Goethe's 
ZJber alien Gipfeln is eight lines long: who would have it longer? 
Do we want more than fourteen lines in a sonnet, or a sixth act 
of Lear; would we look under the frame-edge of theSistine Ma- 
donna to see the rest of it, or draw out forever the symphony's 
finale? 

Were our mortal lives fine works of art, perfect dramas with 
beginning, middle and end mutually self-completing, no one 
could intelligently protest against the final curtain of death. 
If life were finite and perfect, its end would be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, the demanded last note of the perfect 
melody. It becomes clear, then, that we grope after a Hereafter 
because we yearn after a perfection which is nowise realized in 
our finite lives, and just on that account are we led to believe 
that our careers are not really of finite duration and scope. This 
consciousness of the "disparity between man's possibilities and 
aspirations . . . and the narrow scope afforded them" in our 
present life, as Professor Ward expresses it, 1 or, to put it more 
concisely, this consciousness of frustration, which characterizes 

1 The Realm of Ends, New York, Putnams, 1911, p. 386. 
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us when spiritually alert, is at the heart of our thought about a 
Beyond. 

A certain degree of pessimism, therefore, is a sine qua non of 
the idea before us. The course of our thought on the matter, 
and the nature of our ultimate demand and desire, would depend 
on the particular form which the consciousness of frustration 
assumes in our case. Despite a measure of empirical pessimism 
"our hold on those higher spiritual ideals" may be such as 
"forces us to think that we were not made to die." 1 Or, on the 
other hand, we may be led to a conviction that the frustration is 
fundamental and final, involved in the very nature of selves and 
things, that life is inherently and utterly 'a business that does 
not pay expenses,' a thing that had better not be. To such 
a dark view of life the prospect of continuance is terrifying, and 
the hope, if hope there be, is for the extinction either of our 
finite individualities or of the whole wretched cosmos, — or, 
darker still, hopeless unutterable gloom, the grim sense of the 
infinite vanity of all which characterizes the absolute pessimist. 

Pessimism has been called a modern malady. In the sense 
in which this view is often advanced it is scarcely correct. All 
the deep wails of mankind are heard in antiquity. We need not 
go to the Orient, with its genius for seeing, and seeing through, 
the dark veils of illusion and misery. Even in Israel, Greece, 
and Rome, which we are apt to regard as fundamentally opti- 
mistic, 2 the dolorous note is quite often dominant. "Vanity of 
vanities!" cries Ecclesiastes, and Job curses the day of his birth. 
"Not to be born is, past all prizing, best," Sophocles declares in 
the Oedipus Coloneus; Seneca calls death "the best invention of 
Nature ; ' ' and the grim view of life is quite familiar to all readers 
of Lucretius. Pessimists and historians of pessimism parade 
the names and utterances of the ancient prophets of doom and 
despair. 3 "The knowledge that we had better not be," Schopen- 

1 Op. cit., p. 441. 

2 Cf. E. Caro, Le pessimisme au XIX" slide, Paris, Hachette, 1889, pp. i6ff. 

3 Cf. Sully, Pessimism, London, Henry S. King, 1877, PP- *6ff, 36ff; Caro, 
pp. iff; Schopenhauer, Sammtlicke Werke, Grisebach edition, Leipzig, Reclam, 
Vol. II, pp. 6ooff; English translation of The World as Will and Idea by R. B. 
Haldane and J. Kemp, second edition, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
1891, Vol. Ill, pp. 398ff; hereafter quoted as G. and H.K. 
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hauer maintains, 1 is not only "the most important of all truths," 
but is of the oldest wisdom of mankind. Sakya Muni's cry 
under the Bo tree is "the first and the last word of pessimism." 2 
Nevertheless pessimism as a systematic philosophy of life is 
modern. As far as the West is concerned, the older pessimism is 
largely emotional : poetical-religious. The theory of pessimism 
in the West is a modern undertaking. True, it is Neo-Bud- 
dhistic in tone, but then Buddhism, and indeed all Hindu medita- 
tion, are modern factors in the thought of Europe. It is just 
one hundred years since, simultaneously in Italy and Germany, 
the modern doctrine of the vanity and suffering of life found 
sustained and systematic expression. Giacomo Leopardi and 
Arthur Schopenhauer have stated the main matter once for all. 
The others (Byron, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, Heine, 
Lenau, James Thomson, Frauenstadt, Bahnsen, Mainlander, 
Renan, — an incomplete list) are poetical or philosophical dupli- 
cates and echoes, fanatical or irresolute disciples, commentators 
and compromisers. In this assembly we should not class 
Eduard von Hartmann, whose systematic endeavor to find the 
way out of the miseries of life by marching forward through 
evolutionism instead of backward to Buddhistic quietism 
entitles him to individual and careful attention in any discussion 
of modern pessimism. With these three men we shall mainly 
be concerned and with their dark views of life in so far as they 
bear on the subject of the self's destiny: Leopardi's idea of the 
infelicitd, of existence, Schopenhauer's doctrine of the will-to-live, 
and Hartmann's theory of the Unconscious. 

II. 

Most men read Leopardi only as a poet is read, feeling with 
him perhaps, but not thinking. Or else, as often, his views of 
life are ascribed to his personal sorrows : Leopardi's message of 
life is agonizing, not because life is necessarily an agony, but 
because Giacomo Leopardi's life happened to be agonized. 

The first attitude can easily be appreciated by anyone who has 
fallen under the spell of Leopardi's poetry. The latter point of 

1 G. II, p. 713; H.K., III, p. 423- 
2 Caro, p. 24. 
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view is not much more difficult to understand. The story of 
Leopardi's life is a masterpiece of black misery, irony, and despair. 
Rickety and hunchbacked, his body undermined by consumption 
and dropsy, organic and nervous overstrain and exhaustion, he 
was daily wracked by indefinable pains. And in this deformed 
and agonized body dwelt a flaming soul, intense, energetic, 
craving love and light and finding none. Thus to physical 
deformity and pain was added and superadded mental anguish. 
Denied parental understanding and sympathy, imprisoned in 
the borgo selvaggio of Recanati, there to be envied and mocked 
by a rude populace, he was forced to struggle in an alien world, 
experiencing what Alphonse Daudet rightly called "the worst 
of human miseries: to have had a childhood without tenderness." 1 

Distinction is sometimes made between unreasoned and rea- 
soned pessimism, or subjective and philosophical pessimism. 2 
Now, to be sure, pessimism, like optimism, is a matter of emotional 
no less than of intellectual temper. But, if a man's temperament 
and experience have enabled him to perceive and reveal more 
vividly some one aspect of life, his views and disclosures are 
nowise to be discounted by any rehearsal of his private weals or 
woes. The clinical, scandal-mongering method of dealing with 
the modern pessimists does not quite dispose of their theories of 
life, any more than Job's questions are to be turned to ridicule 
because they are the questions of a man who never asked them 
until he found himself atop the ash-heap. Job's presence 
on top of that heap is itself a most relevant fact which does not 
detract but rather adds to the significance of his testimony in the 
matter under consideration. 

So Leopardi himself repeatedly protests against those who 
busy themselves with his maladies instead of studying his obser- 
vations and reasonings. 3 Leopardi is the true poet of pessimism, 

1 Cf. Hjalmar Hahl, Les tendances morales dans I'oeuwe de Giacomo Leopardi, 
Helsingfors, 1896, p. 49. Read in this connection Leopardi's poem Le Ricordanze. 

2 Cf. Sully, Chapters II— III; Professor Ward is inclined to regard all pro- 
nounced pessimists as pessimists by temperament rather than theoretical: "Scho- 
penhauer and Mainlander, who are accounted philosophers, were every whit as 
morbid as Byron or Leopardi" {op. cit„ p. 320). 

3 Epistolario, ed. by Prospero Viani, Florence, Successori Le Monnier, 1907, Vol. 
II, p. 479- 
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because he is also a philosopher; Carducci rightly calls him the 
Lucretius of Italian thought. 1 He is not to be confused with 
the Byrons and the Chateaubriands, with the Werthers, the 
Evgeny Onyegiris, and the Jacopo Ortises. These are romantic 
sufferers, conscious of a rare dolorous distinction by virtue of 
their rare griefs; of the world apart, they wrap themselves up in 
their melancholy mantles; they are the aristocrats of sorrow. 
Even of Alfred de Musset, Aulard rightly says: "It is not sorrow 
that he chants, but his own sorrow." 2 

Leopardi's spirit is radically different. The misery is not that 
he is unhappy, but that no one can be happy. Genuinely 
lyrical as is the tone of his utterances, they are not mere sub- 
jective wails but convictions held on objective grounds, which 
Leopardi is prepared to defend also in terms of reasoned argu- 
ment. The ardent lyrics of the Canti, the impassioned or the 
coldly cynical prose of the Operette morali, 3 the more intimate and 
casual reflections in the Epistolario, the logical arguments and 
the aphorisms of the Pensieri are but various expressions of 
Leopardi's daily attitude towards life, an attitude none the less 
carefully thought out because it was so intensely felt. The key 
to his writings is not a particular personal experience, emotion, 
or mood; it is a process of thought. The development of this 
thought leads him to the theory of what he calls Vinfelicitd,, the 
essential infelicity of existence. 

Man's life is an exhausting pursuit of sublime phantoms and 
illusory goods, from the attainment of which he expects what 
he never does and never can get: felicity. Life is essentially 
self-defeating, a vanity and futile misery. All the roads on 
which men seek felicity are blind alleys. Glory is "a dear 
purchase;" 4 man's every gain is vitiated by its impermanence ; 
all the labors, all the vaunted progress of mankind only reveal 
to us the more clearly that vast abyss of nothingness which is 

1 Pensieri di varia filosofia e di bella letteratura, Florence, Successori Le Monnier, 
1898-1907 (hereafter quoted as P.), Vol. I, p. xiii. 

2 Essai sur les idSes philosophiques et I 'inspiration poetique de Leopardi, in Poisies 
et ceuvres morales de Leopardi, Paris, Alphonse Lemerre, 1880, Vol. I, p. 215. 

3 Translated by Charles Edwardes, Essays and Dialogues of Giacomo Leopardi, 
London, Triibner, 1882; hereafter quoted as E. 

i E., p. 105. 
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life. Virtue itself is an illusory and a futile goal, stolta virtu; 

the world is getting worse : 

In peggio 
Precipitano i tempi. (Bruto Minore.) 

All ambition is vain, and vain are all the ideals for which men 
spend their lives, as vain as is the faith in a divine Providence 
that watches over us. 

One phantom ideal remains, the most precious and dominant, 
the longest-lived of all : Love, 

Amor, di nostra vita ultimo inganno. (Ad Angelo Mai.) 
Leopardi's poetry shows a mighty effort to keep on believing 
that sure felicity is in love. This insistence is made manifest in 
a number of poems, especially in Consalvo and II pensiero domi- 
nante. 

But in the depth of his spirit he recognizes that love's felicity, 

too, is an illusion, sogno e palese error, divine sovereign of 

man's soul, but death's own sister. This last caro inganno is 

finally renounced by Leopardi. In the short lyric A se stesso we 

have pessimism unqualified and absolute : 

Omai disprezza 
Te, la natura, il brutto 
Poter che, ascoso, a comun danno impera, 
E l'infinita vanita del tutto. 

This pessimistic view of life, which is poetically disclosed in 
the Canti, Leopardi undertakes to maintain in reasoned terms. 
The very self-consciousness which makes us at all capable of 
desiring felicity makes felicity unattainable. For our self- 
consciousness is self-seeking, and its goal, happiness, recedes as we 
approach it : no sooner is one desire satisfied than the very satis- 
faction arouses a greater desire for a further happiness. To 
experience real felicity we require the enjoyment of an infinite 
attained good. Such enjoyment is, in the very nature of things, 
impossible, and hence all striving after happiness is doomed to 
disappointment. 1 The disappointment is the keener the more 
actively conscious the individual is., So D'Alembert writes: 
"Soyez grand et malheureux." 2 

i Cf. P., VII, pp. 6off. 
2 P., IV, p. 226. 
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Ask a man: would he live his life over again, without any 
change? Who would consent to repeat the sorry tale? Yet man 
does crave another life. Why? Because he clings to the illusion 
that in the next life he would realize what he has so dismally 
missed in this. 1 Therein is to be found the motive and the 
tragedy of the hope of immortality. In all the universe man 
alone is not content with himself. Are we to reason from this 
that man's existence is not limited to this world? 2 Leopardi's 
mature thought is a consistent rejection of this notion. He 
does not believe in immortality, and he would not have it. 
Man's groping after the Beyond does not prove the reality of 
the Beyond, but only the miserable reality of the groping and 
striving after infinite unlimited satisfaction . 3 The infinite felicity 
sought is illusory, even the pain is really without any foundation. 
Genuine and ever-present is only the ennui of existence, noia 
immortale {At Conte Carlo Pepoli). 

Immortality is a delusion; heart-breaking though it is, we 
must face the truth. So in It sogno the poet, seeing his dead 
love in a vision, by a supreme effort brushes aside the vain hope: 

Or finalmente addio. 
Nostre misere menti e nostre salme 
Son disguinte in eterno. A me non vivi, 
E mai piu non vivrai . . . 

It is unwarrantable to appeal to the consensus gentium. Anti- 
quity has little to say on the subject. Indeed if men really 
believed in life after death, why do they mourn for the dead? 
Is it because they believe them to be in Hell? But Leccafondi, 
the filosofo morale e filotopo of the Paralipomeni delta Batra- 
comiomachia finds neither rewards nor punishments in the land of 
the dead. 4 Besides, if the mourner thought of the dead as being 
in eternal torment, horror and aversion should enter into his 
sorrow. No, the dead are mourned because, in their inmost 
hearts, men feel that the departed are really gone; the thought 
that really crushes us is the thought of the caducitd umana 

1 P., VII, PP, 220ff. 

2 Cf. Aulard's Essai, Edition of 1877, Paris, Ernest Thorin, p. 154. 
"P., V, p. 142. 

4 Edition of 1842, Paris, Baudry, p. 124; cf. Aulard, Vol. I, pp. 197, 201. 
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of which death is the visible manifestation, — death sola nel 
mondo eterna, as sing the mummies of Frederic Ruysch. 1 

So we mourn the cessation of life. But why do we mourn it? 
How can death be regarded as an evil ? Even if life were good, the 
question would be open, whether the prolongation of existence 
would be any more desirable than a never-to-be-ended sonnet. 
"But if life be not happy, . . . better to endure a short term 
of it than a long one." 2 Man is essentially incapable of felicity 
"in this world or in another." 3 Besides, "heaven is scarcely 
an inviting place," 4 and highly unreal and empty; for it can 
only be conceived after the fashion of this life, and like it is void 
of meaning. Ruysch's mummies can answer no questions save 
in terms of their earthly life; aside from which their existence 
is a void. 5 

The disclosure that the hope of immortality is illusory reveals 
to us no terrifying prospect, but is really our only comfort: 
"death is our greatest good." 6 Yet even if the prospect were 
terrifying, as indeed life is terrifying in its misery, better far to 
face the truth and be miserable than to seek cowardly refuge in 
illusion. So Leopardi declares: "I reject every childish con- 
solation and illusive comfort and am courageous enough to bear 
the deprivation of every hope, to look steadily on the desert of 
life. . . . This philosophy . . . gives the courageous man the 
proud satisfaction of being able to rend asunder the mysterious 
cloak that conceals the hidden and mysterious cruelty of human 
destiny. ... I ardently wish for death above everything. . . . 
Hopes of glory and immortality are things now undeserving of 
even a smile." 7 

III. 

While, as we have seen, Leopardi not only chants the evil doom 
of existence, but also tries to point out the heart and ground of 

1 P., VII, pp. 22iff; E., p. no. 
*E., p. 58. 

"P., VII, p. 122. 

i E., p. 186. 

6 E., p. 112; cf. Hahl, op. cit., p. 83. 
6 £., p. 191. 

7 E„ pp. 208, 215. 
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the universal misery, nevertheless it is true that Schopenhauer's 
philosophy is the first really systematic modern undertaking to 
establish pessimism on a metaphysical basis, not only to ohow 
that life is evil, but to demonstrate comprehensively why it must 
be evil, by pointing out the fundamental core of existence as 
blind, irrational, futile striving. 

To the world of experience Kant had opposed the thing-in- 
itself, which he treated as unknowable. Schopenhauer would 
go beyond Kant in emphasizing the metaphysically unreal 
character of the world of knowledge. It is illusory, it is the veil 
of Maya. But the reality it veils, the thing-in-itself , is not utterly 
beyond our ken. To be sure, the intellect cannot comprehend it, 
but we know it directly and intimately, we find it within our- 
selves as the will. It drives, directs, motivates all existence. 
Gravity, cohesion, inertia, magnetic attraction, crystallization, 
chemical affinity, vegetative force and reaction to stimuli, 
organic impulse, animal instinct, sexual desire, and the entire 
scale of passion, thought, and voluntary activity of men are 
simply various manifestations of the will-to-live. 

Schopenhauer makes a sharp distinction between the primacy 
of the will-to-live and the secondary, derivative character of the 
intellect. The soul is no simple substance, he declares against 
Plato and Descartes, reaffirming and amplifying Kant's criticism 
in the Transcendental Dialectic. The thinking activity of the 
brain implies a substantial soul as little as digestion implies a 
stomach-soul. 1 That to which we refer by the term soul is 
nothing simple; it is a complex twofold in character. Its two 
sources are intellect and will. The intellect is a function of the 
brain; it is one of the ways in which the will- to-live manifests 
itself when objectified in a human body. But the body itself, 
clearly, is a function of the will-to-live. 2 In man, so constituted, 
the will-to-live manifests itself as ceaseless desire, forever seeking, 
yet never attaining, satisfaction, — hence the fundamentally miser- 
able character of existence. We are bound on a quest miserable 
and futile ; we are the dupes of Nature. To Nature the individual 

1 C, II, p. 202; H.K., II, p. 378. 

2 G., II, pp. 235ff; H.K... II, pp. 4i4ff. 
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is nothing, the species is all; yet, to attain the ends of the imper- 
sonal, irrational will, man is duped into pursuing ends which he 
believes his very own. Generation after generation the curtain 
rises on a new act of the same old miserable play of life; men's 
passions forge the chains that enslave mankind. 

The life of individual striving, then, will never lead to light 
and happiness. This truth Schopenhauer learned from Bud- 
dhism. He finds it at the heart of other great religions. It is for 
him the truth of truths. Pain, illusion are not unfortunate 
incidents in human life: they are involved in it inevitably. 
The first fatal blunder is individual existence itself; in the 
words of Calderon, "The greatest crime of man is that he was 
ever born." 

The illusion and the evil are one ; one is also the truth and the 
deliverance. What does it mean to desire personal immortality? 
It means to desire the perpetuation of a phenomenal complex 
which is necessarily limited in space and time. He who craves 
immortality for himself desires the eternal existence of that which 
can only exist during the brief career of the human body, and 
which ought not to exist at all. 1 What is born will die; gener- 
ation and death are two moments of the same process. Far 
deeper is the truth of the indestructibility of the essence of our 
being. Goethe and Lessing are sensible of the same wisdom 
which found exoteric expression in the doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis, but the inner meaning of which is better expressed by the 
terms palingenesis or aseity. 2 This is the meaning of the old 
wisdom of the Upanishads: Tat twam asi, — all the different 
individuals are fundamentally one; ha omnes creatures in totum 
ego sum, et prater me aliud ens non est. 3 Death is thus the 
apparent extinction of that which is really non-existent. "He 
will fear least to become nothing in death who has recognized 
that he is already nothing now." 4 

Clearly we have here a modern reasoned statement of the old 

i G, I, pp. 3 62f ; H.K., I, pp. 357f. 

2 G., I, pp. 457ff; II, pp. S42ff, SS8ff; H.K., I, pp. 458ft; III, pp. 249ff, 26sff; 
cf. also G., IV, 49ff, isoff ; V, pp. 282ff, 421. 
3 G, IV, p. 150. 
* G., II, p. 717; H.K., III, p. 428. 
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Buddhistic solution of the problem. The individual 'soul' is a 
mere phenomenal complex, compounded and recompounded 
at conception and birth and throughout life and dissolved at 
death. The illusion of individual existence is at the heart of all 
self-seeking activity, at the heart of all the misery of existence. 
It motivates the desire for personal immortality, a futile and 
a wicked desire. The remedy which Schopenhauer proposes is 
likewise the Buddhistic remedy, enlightenment and quietism. 
Pierce through the veil of illusion ; perceive the wretched truth of 
human existence. Refuse to be any further the dupe of the 
will-to-live; in your own being curb, deny the tyrant-will; 
renounce self and the futile cravings of self; through sympathy 
and ascetic meditation reach after the truth. So there will be 
attained in you the blessedness of desireless contemplation, 
self-abnegation, the extinction of the fires of evil, infinite, selfless 
peace, Nirvana. 

IV. 

Eduard von Hartmann's philosophic tone and the temper of 
his thinking are the tone and temper of Schopenhauer. But, 
while Hartmann lauds Schopenhauer's genius for keen perception, 1 
his admiration for his master is nowise uncritical. The keen 
perception of Schopenhauer, to which he owes his greatness, 
partakes of the insight of poetic genius: it lacks stability, breadth, 
and consistency of view, which are prime requisites of a philo- 
sophic system. One side of existence Schopenhauer saw clearly 
and portrayed once for all; of the other side he was conscious 
dimly; it imposes itself on his attention; he takes it in (as, for 
instance, in the doctrine of the Platonic Ideas), but does not see 
its meaning through and through. It remains a step-child — a 
fifth wheel in his theory. 

So Hartmann would correct and reconcile Hegel's pantheism 
of the Idea and Schopenhauer's pantheism of the will, by appeal- 
ing to a world-principle more ultimate and fundamental than 
either of these. This world-principle is the ="= A of Schelling, 2 

1 Gesammelte Studien und Aufsdlze gemeinverstdndlicken Inkalts, Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Friedrich, pp. 569ff; hereafter quoted as G.S.A. 

* Cf. Erdmann's History of Philosophy, English translation, Vol. Ill, pp. 
2 37f- 
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the unity of Will and Idea. This Unconscious, or Absolute 
Spirit, is at the heart of all activity and of all consciousness. 
Will and Idea are its two moments. The one makes activity 
possible, the other determines the nature of the activity. That 
a stone falls, is due to the Will; that a stone falls, i.e., in a certain 
way with a certain velocity, is due to the Idea. 1 The Will is 
the basis of the That; the Idea, of the What and How of the world. 

Existence is initially made possible by the spontaneous 
alogical will-activity of the metalogical Unconscious. Conscious- 
ness arises from the collision and recoil of opposed unconscious 
will-activities and the consequent experience of overmastering 
externality. The individual conscious will is overwhelmed by the 
world-process of which it thus becomes aware: "every process 
of becoming conscious is, eo ipso, united with a certain displeas- 
ure." 2 Pain would thus appear to be involved in the very con- 
stitution of conscious existence. This is clearly perceived by 
the man of vision and penetration. The genius sees through the 
vain follies and illusions of life and finds it unendurable. "The 
greatest minds of all ages" 3 have condemned life in very decided 
terms. Plato, Kant, Fichte,Schelling and a host of others agree 
in this matter with Schopenhauer, but the generality of mankind 
labor on in miserable contentment, slaves of error and illusion. 
This great illusion has three main stages, corresponding to the 
three periods of human intelligence. 

The first stage of the illusion is the childlike trust in the present. 
This is the Jewish-Greek-Roman point of view. "Happiness 
is considered as having been actually attained at the present 
stage of the world's development, accordingly attainable by the 
individual of today in his earthly life." 4 

In undertaking to dispel this illusion Hartmann does not avail 
himself of Schopenhauer's doctrine that pleasure is always 

1 Philosophic des Unbewussten, 10th Edition (Vol. VIII of Ausgewahlte Werke, 
hereafter quoted as A.W.). Leipzig, Wilhelm Friedrich, p. 449; Engl, transl. by 
W. C. Coupland (hereafter quoted as C), London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
1890, Vol. Ill, p. 185. 

2 A.W., VIII, p. 35; C, II, p. 85; Cf. Arthur Drews, Eduard von Hartmann 's 
philosophisches System im Grundriss, Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1902, pp. 154ft. 

S A.W., VIII, p. 285; C, III, pp. iff; Cf. P., Ill, p. 471. 
'A.W., VIII, p. 295; C, III, p. 12. 
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merely negative, a cessation of pain, and that therefore it is 
impossible in our lives to show a balance of pleasure. 1 He 
admits the possibility of positive pleasure, but maintains that it 
is far exceeded by the pain in existence. This thesis he under- 
takes to prove by referring to his theory of the origin and nature of 
individual consciousness and also by means of an empirical 
survey of life, under eleven categories. This dolorous inventory 
of life is executed in the Schopenhauerian manner and leads 
to Schopenhauerian conclusions. Life is a vanity, 'a business 
that does not pay expenses.' The small profits are swamped by 
the enormous losses, not only in the world generally, but in 
each single individual case. 2 

The second stage of the illusion manifests a weariness of the 
present life and a longing for a Hereafter. "Happiness is 
conceived attainable by the individual in a transcendent life 
after death." 3 This is the comfort of the Christian idea, domi- 
.nant in what may be called the adolescence of mankind. This is 
properly the hope of personal immortality, and to this hope 
Hartmann devotes his attention at every opportunity. He 
regards the hope as illusory, and he regards it also as evil, and both 
for the same reason, — because the hope is bred by the belief in 
the reality of the phenomenal self and the desire to perpetuate 
that self. 

Happiness is sought in a transcendent Hereafter. What 
happiness? Whose happiness? The individual consciousness 
is a phenomenal complex inevitably bound up with a bodily 
organism and accordingly dissolved at death. Not even the 
theist's God can accord it immortality. Hartmann reaffirms 
Schopenhauer's doctrine of the destiny of the empirical self; 
but he goes on to criticize sharply Schopenhauer's doctrine of the 
pure subject of knowledge as inconsistent with his voluntaristic 
monism, as false and very misleading. He confronts Schopen- 
hauer with this dilemma: If there are pure transcendent indi- 
viduals, monism is false and should be replaced by a pluralism or 

1 For Hartmann's criticism of this doctrine, see A.W., VIII, pp. 205ff ; C, III, 
pp. I2ff. 

*A.W., VIII, p. 352; C. Ill, p. 76. 
*A.W., VIII, p. 355; C, III, p. 79- 
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monadism; if the All-One Will is really indivisible, then it is 
clearly contradictory to speak of pure intelligible individual 
characters. 1 Consistent monism is incompatible with the doc- 
trine of the eternity of finite selves. The individual conscious- 
ness is of space and time and mortality; it arises and passes away. 
"What is enduring is the substance that is manifested in this 
particular man, but this substance is not individual," 2 — palin- 
genesis again ! 

Thus, then, the hope of personal immortality, according to 
Hartmann, proves to be an illusion; the belief in future rewards 
and punishments and the reliance on a Beyond for the righting 
of all present wrongs is shown to be unwarranted. The 
heavenward flight is checked; the sun of science melts the wax- 
wings of Icarus, and he falls to earth where he belongs. 3 "The 
draft on the life hereafter, which is to compensate for the miseries 
of the life here has only one fault: place and date of discharge 
are forged." 4 In various tones Hartmann repeats the same 
cheerless refrain. But, he retorts, why do you call it cheerless? 
Cheerless it doubtless is to the egoist, for the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality is the faith and hope of the love of self: the 
emotional postulate of the grossest egoism. The heaven-craving 
egoism is not nobler than the earthly variety; indeed it is, as 
Hartmann says, "viel selbstsiichtiger." b The Philistine, whose 
appropriate epitaph should be, 'born, married, died,' is the 
loudest in his clamor for personal immortality. For him no 
future has worth that does not preserve and perpetuate his own 
dear precious self. Only for the egoist, therefore, is immor- 
tality a necessary emotional postulate without which life would 
be cheerless. 6 "The sterling soul that puts its trust in self- 
renunciation and love does not find the result cheerless." 7 

So Hartmann declares: Happiness in a transcendent Here- 
after is an illusory and an unworthy goal; as the human spirit 

1 G.S.A., p. 648. 

2 A.W., VIII, p. 362; C, III, p. 88. 
3A.W., II, p. 41. 

*A.W., VIII, p. 363; C, III, p. 88. 

*A.W., II, p. 40. 

6 G.S.A., pp. I54f. 

' A.W., VIII, p. 363; C, III, p. 88. 
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approaches its maturity during the modern age, this conviction 
is gradually forced upon it. "That in all the important systems 
of modern philosophy (apart from Kant's inconsequence and 
Schelling's later declension) there is no room for an individual 
immortality no one save the self-deluded can for a moment 
doubt." 1 

After its second disillusionment the soul of man is partially 
enlightened and takes a real step forward. Instead of seeking 
its own happiness on earth or its own blessedness in Heaven, it 
breaks through the selfish bounds of its own individuality and 
seeks consolation in the hope of happiness for others. But on 
the other hand it retreats to its old childish delusion that happi- 
ness is attainable here on earth. This is the third and the last 
stage of the illusion which characterizes our age, the maturity of 
mankind: the faith in human progress, the hope of "happiness 
relegated to the future of the world." 2 

Is this hope any less illusory than the other two? Old age, 
some disease, dependence on the will and power of others, will 
always be with us, also want and discontent. Wherein, after 
all, does all this belauded progress of the world consist? Modern 
applied science, practical arts, railroads, steamships, telegraphs, 
factories, political and social advancement, — these do not make 
men happier. They are of value only because they release for 
mental exertion energies which before were absorbed in the 
struggle with want. Intelligence is thus afforded a larger oppor- 
tunity to penetrate life's illusions and seek the true way out. 

So hoary humanity is gradually to be brought face to face 
with the wretched truth. "After the three stages of illusion of 
the hope of a positive happiness it has finally seen the folly of 
its endeavor; it finally foregoes all positive happiness, and longs 
only for absolute painlessness, nothingness, Nirvana." 3 

But how is this last hope of intelligent mankind to be attained? 
This is Hartmann's doctrine of salvation, which, as might be 
expected, involves him in another radical criticism of Schopen- 
hauer. Schopenhauer's gospel of redemption is the gospel of 

'i.ff, VIII, p. 358; C, III, p. 83. 
2 A.W., VIII, p. 368; C, III, p. 94. 
*A.W., VIII, p. 389; C, III, pp. ii7f. 
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the Buddha and the Hindu ascetics and mystics, the quietist 
gospel of will-denial and self-renunciation. But this doctrine 
is theoretically inconsistent with Schopenhauer's monistic 
metaphysics and practically inconsistent with his estimate of 
life as miserable-because-egoistic. How is the individual will 
to negate the One and Only Will, when the former is only a ray 
of the latter? Suppose that, through asceticism, mystic vigils 
and voluntary starvation, one certain egoistic will has been 
curbed, one self -engrossed consciousness obliterated, one indi- 
vidual organism dissolved, — what has actually taken place in all 
this? "No more and no less than happens at every decease." 1 
Indeed "what would it avail, e.g., if all mankind should die out 
gradually by sexual continence? The world as such would still 
continue to exist. . . . The Unconscious would . . . fashion 
a new man or a similar type, and the whole misery would begin 
over again." 2 

In the will-to-self-redemption egoism is not overcome, for it 
is itself the last vestige of egoism. A more fundamental remedy 
is needed. If the root of evil is in self-seeking, no radical, ade- 
quate redemption is possible until self has been completely 
transcended. 3 Redemption is not of self; it must be an act of 
each and all, not the act of man but of mankind; the denial must 
be all-comprehending and final, and should register, not the 
death of one man, but the end of the whole world -process. 

What is Hartmann's own evangel of redemption? The 
world of experience is a grievous blunder, he affirms with the 
pessimist; but that grievous blunder contains within itself the 
factors of its correction. In this sense it is the best possible 
world, because it is capable of self-extinction. This is Hart- 
mann's 'evolutionary optimism.' 4 This end is not to be brought 
about by individual withdrawal from life. Active participation 
in the world-process is necessary, complete deliverance from all 
illusions, and firm determination unitedly to end the sorry play of 
life in which we are all unitedly active. When the world-denying 

l A.W., VIII, p. 399; C, III, p. 129. 

2 Ibid. 

>A.W., VI, p. 232. 

* G.S.A., p. 153; A.W., VIII, p. 284; C, II, p. 368. 
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will-power of mankind should come to outweigh the world- 
affirming power objectifying itself in the organic and the inor- 
ganic worlds, humanity, permeated with the conviction of the 
miserable vanity of existence and yearning for the peace and 
painlessness of non-being, would be able, by one simultaneous 
common resolve at the proper moment, to vote the world out of 
being. 1 

V. 

Leopardi's writings register man's futile protest against the 
infinite vanity of all. Leopardi is no prophet of salvation, for 
according to him there is really no way out. Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann are not absolute pessimists : they both would save 
this wretched world, — by extinguishing it. Yet can they really 
save it in this way? In Schopenhauer's theory the human 
individual renounces himself as much as he can, since, of course, 
absolute self-annihilation is beyond man's power. Hartmann 
objects to this quietistic program as lacking in finality. But is 
his own plan of redemption really final? Through the united 
simultaneous resolve of a humanity representing the majority 
of will-power in the universe, the world-creating Unconscious is 
to be extinguished as absolutely as it is possible to extinguish it, 
that is to say, not absolutely at all, since, to be sure, the Uncon- 
scious Absolute cannot be annihilated. 

Vote the world out of being, let us suppose that you can: 
how would you affect the Unconscious by so doing? May it not 
again spontaneously initiate and perform the same cosmic 
cycle? Hartmann answers that, of course, such a repetition is 
not impossible. But the chances are, at worst, even : the prob- 
ability that the Unconscious will groundlessly initiate a new 
world-series is just J^. Further, considered a priori, the proba- 
bility that this cycle will be repeated n times is Y^n. That is to 
say, he argues, the probability becomes less and less. 2 This 
reasoning is open to criticism. 

But, after all, the important point is to be sought, not in Hart- 
mann's admittedly tentative forecast of the specific ways in 

J A.W., VIII, pp. 402ff; C, III, pp. I33ff. 
» C, III, pp. I72ff; Cf. Sully, pp. 141ft. 
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which the goal is to be attained, but rather in the conception of 
this goal and of its relation to human destiny. If we inquire 
into the premises which lead to the pessimistic conclusions of 
the three theories which we have been examining, we find that 
all of them take hedonistic ground in passing judgment on exist- 
ence. Non-existence is better than existence: why? Because 
existence is unhappy. Life is condemned because it does not 
yield a balance of pleasure. The whole course of the argument 
appears to turn on this one issue. From his doctrine that the 
essence of human nature is desire and unsatisfied striving Schopen- 
hauer elaborately deduces the theory of the negative character 
of pleasure. Pain is the positive, and pleasure is but the tem- 
porary alleviation of pain, or, as Leopardi expresses it, in La quiete 
dopo la tempesta: 

Uscir di pena 
E diletto fra noi. 

So likewise we find Hartmann, in his elevenfold survey of life, 
empirically demonstrating that life does not yield lasting happi- 
ness, as he had also endeavored to prove on metaphysical grounds 
from his theory of the origin and nature of consciousness. 
The conclusion is always the same : life is futile and vain because 
it does not attain its goal, which is a permanent balance of un- 
qualified pleasure. 

Now this type of argument may be met by questioning the 
validity of the hedonistic surveys of life which lead to the pessi- 
mistic conclusion. One might treat these proposed hedonistic 
ledgers with light pleasantry, in Paulsen's manner. 1 It seems 
clear, at any rate, that all book-keeping here is bound to be 
individual, since pleasure-pain are essentially subjective, and 
no one can keep another's accounts. Hartmann, considering the 
fact that most men seem to be under the impression that life is 
quite endurable, would challenge their capacity to keep hedon- 
istic books. 2 

This sort of discussion, however, would miss the main point. 
The important thing is not that the pessimist regards a permanent 

1 A System of Ethics, translated by Frank Thilly, New York, Scribners, 1903, 
pp. 28of. 

*A.W., VIII, pp. 28off; C, III, pp. Sff. 
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balance of pleasure as unattainable, but that he regards such a 
balance as the goal of life and the test of its value. So we read 
in Leopardi: " Man loves and desires nothing but his own happi- 
ness. Hence it is happiness that he always loves, not life. . . . 
A happy life is undoubtedly a good thing." 1 Now does this 
mean that contentment is the supreme desideratum? So it 
would seem from Leopardi's notion of felicity as complete con- 
tentment in the present. 2 Then the contented pig would be 
better than the aspiring philosopher. This should really be no 
reductio ad absurdum for the pessimist ; indeed the lot of animals 
and plants should be the most esteemed. 

While Schopenhauer and Hartmann do not readily go to such 
lengths, Leopardi repeatedly does, especially in La Ginestra, 
which is perhaps the high watermark of his poetry. The fragrant 
flower blooming on the arida schiena of Vesuvius will one day 
also droop and wither under the molten deathflow of the volcano. 
But until that time it will be spared at any rate the dreams and 
desires and hopes that lure and torment the souls of men : 

Ma piil saggia, ma tanto 
Meno inferma dell ' uom, quanto le f rali 
Tue stirpi non credesti 
O dal fato o da te fatte immortali. 

Now it is surely becoming clear in modern ethical theory that, 
while pleasure is one moment, one essential aspect of the expe- 
rience of attained desire, it is not to be identified with that 
experience, far less with the goal of desire. Undiluted pleasure 
cannot be the highest good, nor is life to be pronounced evil 
merely because it is painful. Failure to recognize this truth is 
responsible for the fundamental confusion in Schopenhauer's 
and Hartmann's theories of value. Grant the premise of hedon- 
istic pessimism (that a balance of pleasure is unattainable in life) ; 
— the conclusion does not follow (that life is not worth living). 
The human spirit, nothing daunted, may protest wirh Caro: 
"Life, even if unhappy, is worth the pain of being lived." 3 
The real issue leads beyond the hedonistic problem, whether 

1 E., p. 59- 

2 P., VII, p. 122. 

8 Op. cit., p. 198. 
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pleasure is attainable; indeed it may conceivably raise the 
question whether pleasure is worth attaining, — a question which 
may be asked and answered in an optimistic as well as in a 
pessimistic sense. 

In this matter the Italian poet shows occasionally keener 
perception than the German philosophers. Worse than misery 
is spiritual stagnation, Leopardi writes in a letter to his father: 
"I know that man's felicity consists in contentment. . . ." But 
" I would rather be unhappy than insignificant, and suffer than 
endure tedium." 1 Worse than misery is spiritual surrender, he 
declares in his poem Nelle nozze delta sorella Paolina: 

O miseri o codardi 

Figliuoli avrai. Miseri eleggi. 

Indeed a study of Leopardi's pessimism is doubly interesting 
just because the unsystematic character of the poet's thought 
allows his keen perception of the realities of life more frequent 
expression, thus disclosing the artificiality of the strictly hedon- 
istic conception of value. So in a sense Hahl is right in refusing 
to count Leopardi with the hedonists; 2 even more accurately, 
however, it may be said that his poetic genius reveals concretely 
the defects of his abstract hedonistic theory. In all his wails 
against the miseries of life, the ill of ills for Leopardi, it seems, 
is in the last analysis, not pain and misery, but the vanity and 
emptiness of life, boredom, tedium, ennui, noia immortale. 
This perception is by no means entirely alien to Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann, but Leopardi has expressed it more vividly. 

This is the real evil, then, which the pessimist regards as 
radical, incurable, and fatal: life is stupid and meaningless. 
Were it possible to live intensively, to live a life ever more 
abundant, to feel it ever richer in meaning, who would be discon- 
tented, even if it did involve pain? So the voyage of Columbus 
"endears life" because it "frees . . . from ennui." 3 So Leopardi 
eulogizes the birds, visible witnesses of the aspiring spirit. 4 
But is not the life of ideal aspiration, after all, only a fair phan- 

1 E., p. xv. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 1041. 
S E., p. 142. 

4 E., pp. I44ff. 
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torn? Each attainment proves the vanity of the quest. The 
man who has reached the summit of human happiness is the 
most miserable of mortals, for he has realized most clearly the 
futility of attainment. Show me in life one ideal eternally 
worth attaining, one challenge really worth answering, one 
problem worth solving, even one antagonist worthy of our steel? 
You cannot, the pessimist declares, and this sense of the self- 
annulling character of life's activity is the sense that poisons all 
the joy of living and makes life a shallow mockery. So it has 
been chanted most dolorously in English by the poet of A City of 
Dreadful Night: 

The sense that every struggle brings defeat 
Because Fate holds no prize to crown success; 
That all the oracles are dumb or cheat 
Because they have no secret to express; 
That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 
Because there is no light beyond the curtain; 
That all is vanity and nothingness. 

But what is the meaning and the warrant of this nihilism of 
value? On what ground can a philosopher plant himself, in 
order to be justified in pronouncing the universe utterly evil and 
in seeking to speed its doom and destruction? Hedonistic 
pessimism is clearly inconclusive, but it is at any rate debatable. 
This latter variety of pessimism, however — blackness impene- 
trable, the negation of all values — is certainly unambiguous and 
absolute, but is it really unassailable? Reasoning cannot touch 
it only because, in the last analysis, it is itself not a reasoned 
truth. The very negation of value in the universe presupposes a 
process and a standard of evaluation, and it is not possible by a 
process of evaluation to reach a nihilism of value. A totally 
valueless universe would. not admit even of being condemned. 
In the realm of value, just as in the realms of existence and 
knowledge, absolute scepticism defeats itself. Value-nihilism 
would correspond to the description of the universe as non- 
existent. 

The theories before us, however, are not to be so easily ushered 
out of court. They are not, after all, bare negations of value- 
They condemn the world as valueless because in it there is no 
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fruition of value. That is to say, the pessimist declares, each 
imagined pursued value, as it is attained, proves to be no real 
good at all. It is this conclusion which, not unnaturally, passes 
into a doctrine of value-nihilism. But it need not so pass. The 
proposition that nothing in our experience proves finally satis- 
fying does not imply the infinite vanity of the universe; it does 
not even mean that our experience is unsatisfactory. 

If we conceive of man's career as essentially one of aspiration, 
the reason for his failure to be finally satisfied at any stage of 
this career becomes quite clear. The standpoint from which an 
attained good is judged is more advanced and higher than the 
standpoint from which this good was prospectively regarded 
in aspiration. The very process of attainment proves to be a 
process of raising the standard of what is demanded. What 
promised satisfaction yesterday proves today no longer satis- 
fying. This is assuredly the evidence of experience; but what 
ground for pessimism does it provide? Our very failure to be 
definitely satisfied with the attainment of our goal may indicate 
our more genuine attainment of the ideal, — in aspiration. " It is 
not the goal, but the course which makes us happy," wrote 
Jean Paul Richter, 1 and Lessing, even more positively: "Did 
the Almighty, holding in his right hand Truth and in his left 
Search for Truth, deign to offer me the one I might prefer; — 
in all humility but without hesitation, I should request — Search 
for Truth." 2 

In this spirit we might declare with assurance: the prospect 
of no situation would be more melancholy than of one in which a 
person finds himself finally contented. Such a situation would 
register the end of aspiration, spiritual stagnation and true 
death. This would indeed be the hopeless tedium. In this 
sense, the pain and distress experienced by one whose feet fail 
to reach the altitudes surveyed by his eyes are not evil but the 
evidence of real good. A life abounding in such distress and 
dissatisfaction is the only really satisfactory life, the only life 
really worth living. "We could not . . . possibly be satisfied 
in a universe in which we could be content,'" as Bosanquet so 

1 Cf. Ward, p. 329. 

2 Ibid., p. 373. 
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aptly expresses it. 1 The "self-satisfaction of the finite," that is 
the gloom of glooms, "the portal where hope vanishes." 2 

The above portrayal of man as ascending the scale of values in 
aspiration is admittedly true to life at its best. But it does not 
fit all cases, and it may even be quite exceptional. More char- 
acteristic is the experience of defeat and disappointment. Now 
it is precisely this profound sense of incompleteness and frustra- 
tion, it is this consciousness that the stage on which one is actually 
engaged affords no adequate scope for one's aspiring activity, 
that finds expression in the demand for and the belief in immor- 
tality. Immortality is a hope: it is the vision of a spirit dis- 
satisfied but not despairing. Man demands assurance of un- 
limited scope in his striving after the Beyond. So Browning's 
Andrea del Sarto : 

Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for? 

But still our utmost confidence in the eternal reality of the 
values to which we aspire quails before the thought that the ideal 
quest, which we would not end if we could, seems to be actually 
ended by death. The tragedy is not that our pilgrimage fails to 
reach its goal; the tragedy is that it seems to be cut short. 
Ars longa, vita brevis. And because the ideal has always presented 
itself to us as a quest, as the Beyond of an aspiring self, so it is 
quite natural that, confronted with the prospect of the apparent 
cessation of the quest at death, we demand enlightenment as to 
the nature of this Beyond, of this system of eternal values. 

In this way our thought is led to the problem which has been 
as it were hovering in the background throughout our present 
discussion, the fundamental problem of personality and value. 
Say that the value of the universe is not to be measured in terms 
of the pleasure attainable by men; say that value is not to be 
located in any specific experience or type of experience; — still 
the question remains: Is value (however defined in detail) 
essentially of and for persons? Can we say: no persons, no val- 
ues? And, if so, does not the recognition that values are genuine, 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, London, Macmillan, 1912, p. 25. 

2 Bosanquet, Value and Destiny of the Individual, London, Macmillan, 1913, 
p. 324- 
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eternal aspects and elements of a real universe, involve the neces- 
sity of viewing personality in a similar way? That is to say, in 
affirming the eternal reality of value, are we correspondingly 
bound to affirm the eternal reality and significance of the indi- 
vidual person? Whether we answer this question directly, or 
whether we evade it and describe God, or else the Absolute, as 
the source and the ocean of values, the ultimate problem of value 
and personality confronts us. Upon the manner of its treatment 
depends in the last analysis the outcome of the present discussion 
of pessimism and immortality. 
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